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ABSTRACT " , ^ 

To simplify data from a large survey,, it is. desirable 
to classify subjects according to their attitudes ^toward certain 
issues, as measured by questions in the survey. R 
questions were identified as indicative of attitu 
deschooling education.) These attitudes were expla 
patterns exhibitfd within the responses given to ' 
best discriminate between people for and, against deschooling 
education. Because limited relevant information^ is available on this 
subject, the approach taken was to, build an a-posteriori index to 
describe the attitude under study.' The index was obtained by running, 
a canonical correlation between a set containing information from the 
12 attitudinal questions, and another set containing information from 
52 explanatory questions that were most relevant to the study. This 
analysis produced canonical variates and each of these was taken as 
the index for each set. Based upon actual distribution of index 
values, subjects were associated with a "clearly against;" "clearly 
for," or "other" attitude froward deschooling education. A 
discriminant analysis was run on the 52 "explanatory" questions to 
assess whiph of these could best, account for the difference between 
groups. The meaning and value of the .results are discussed. 
(Author/DWH) 
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«nen analyzing data from a large survey it is sometimes 
. , desirable to classify subjects in the surveyed population depend- 

ing on their attitudes towards certain issue, as measured by a 
set of questions in the survey, and then to attempt a description 
^ of this behaviour as a function of other subjects* characteris- 
es tics. The jmalysis described in this paper is based on a survey 
-4- carried o{Tt by D.J.Dicks of Concordia University in 1976 on 18? 
t-4 Montreal families. Responses to twelve questions of the question- 
ed naire were identified as indicative of attitudes towards deschool- 
q ing education. Vte address ourselves to the problems of explaining 

(or characterising) these attitudes by means of some patterns exhi- 
bited within the responses given to some questions other than tho- 
se twelve; and to determine the questions which best discriminate 
between people in terms cf those clearly for versus those clearly 
against deschooling education. 

Given that little, if any, relevant information is avail- 
able on the subject, the approach taken was to build an a-posterio- 
ri index to describe the attitude under study. This index' was ob- 
tained by running a canonical correlation between a set containing 
information from the 12 "attitudinal*' questions, an& another set. 
containning information from other 52 "explanatory" questions that 
were selected as most relevant to our study. This analysis produced 
canonical variates and each of these was taken as the index for 
each set. Based on the actual distribution of index values, sub- 
jects were associated with a "clearly against", "clearly for", and 
"other" attitude' towards deschooling education. Finally, having 
identified, the two extreme groups, a' discriminant Inalysis was run 
on the 52 "explanatory" questions in order to" assess witich of these 
could best explain (or account for) the difference between groups. 
Results showed some expected as well as surprising outcomes, the 
meaning and the value of which are discussed. 
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On Building an a-po^t^riori index «from survey data: a ca>se for 
educational planners* assessment of attitudes towards an 
educational innovation. 
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Introduction 

The measurement o£ attitudes in social sciences studies, 

\ - — 

often a desirable task, still represents one of the most difficult 
problems faced by researchers and practitioners* The uncertainties 
present when a single individual is\ considered are not signifi- 
cantly overcome when a population is\ instead the focus of attention, 
as the latter situation usually entails the interplay of the^ 
"what for" of that measurement adding to the worries of the "how 
to". ' 

Take as an example the case of an educational planner 
* 

studying parents* attitudes towards a^jparticular educational inno- 
vation. While the measurement of the attitudes ,in itself may inte- 
rest him, his research would be clearly much- more driven by the 
objectives of making such a measurement. Rather than diseasing 
or finding theoretical bases for, say, using a particular instru- 
ment to measure with, the planner would' be more likely interested 
in being able to "characterize those attitudes in terms of socio- 
economic, and other, information obtained from 1 the same population 
of parents. Notwithstanding the enormous importance of the validity 
of the instrument chosen, the planner is certainly more committed 
io use different kinds of information to solve problems (such as 
the problem of designing changes h 
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Measuring attitudes in an educational planning context is 
then a dual problem, 'where the "how to 11 and the "what for 11 compo- 
nents should be addressed to in an effort to provide the practi- 
tioners with methodologies that increase the chance of success for 
the resulting designs^. Indeed the task often combines the threaten" 
from a lack of soun^ theoretical background apd the challenge o 
^ an actual probleih that urgently demands a solution. 

The question of the , measurement in itself is often faced 
pragmatica]^s^Ar^urvey is done by. means of a questionnaire , in 
which a set of Stems is intended to measure the particular attitude 
under study in the v target population. The task becomes then to de- 
rive a way to cluster those data into a single piece of informa- 
tiron. It is an usual procedure to define an index that somehow^ 
condenses whatever was measured with the chosen items- 4 of the ques- 
tionnaire. This definition can be done in an a-priori or an a-pos- 
teriori way. A-prjpristic indices are built when it is assumed 
that enough appropriate knowledge on the topic exists prior to the 

study; this being seldom the situation in applied research, a-pos- 

r X 
teriori indices are instead built, y based on what the information 

obtained points to, allows, or simply* "suggests" . 

The second part, concerning the characterization of diffe- 

A 

rent attitudes in t^rrns of other information, can be- then undertaken 
by identifying a number of different subpopulations , based on some 
index values, and the studying the differences among those subpo- 
pulations. 

In this paper an attempt is made to provide researchers 
in applied social sciences with a possible methoddlogy to face the 
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* problem of building, an a-posteriori index to measure attitudes and 
to use such an index to explain (or characterize) these attitudes 
in terms of other populations attributes* 

The analysis described herein* has taken as its target po- 
pulation a sample of 18? Pointe-Claire (Montreal) families — these 
data taken from a survey done by D.J.Dicks of Concordia University 
in 1976. Upon reviewing these data, we became interested in the 
pattern, of answers qontained within three consecutive headings in 
4 the questionnaire used (s.ee questions ^7» 48 and k$ of the Appen- 
drx). Each of these headings had four items which related to it, 

and together these twelve questions exhibited what we considered 

to be an attitude towards change in education. Due to the nature 
of the questions, it was decided that we could describe the respon- 
ses as indicative of attitudes towards* "deschooling" education* 
With this in mind, the question ^was then asked: Can this* attitude 
,be explained (or characterized) by means o'f some patterns exhibi- 
ted within the responses given to some questions other than ouf 
initial twelve? And, if so, which are the most important questions 
which best discriminate between people in terms of those clearly 
for versus those clearly against deschooling education? 

* 

Methodology 

Generalities ' • 

Our first step consisted of making a quick revision of 
( Dicks' s previous results. From this analysis, it was concluded 

'that ot) very few of the respondants were Francophones and that 

b) very few of the respondants had an annual revenue of less than 

ERLC 5 
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$16,000 (18$). Furthermore, of the 300. items contained within the 
original questionnaire, only\?2 Questions (apart from the twelve 
measuring attitude towards deschooling) were selected as relevant 
to our study • Thus, in all, 6k questions were dealt with -in this 
analysis and two of them (language and family income) were res- j 



^bricted to specific values. This process of selection <re4uced the 
universe of study from the original 18? to 130 families, ^ 
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Building an Index 

In order to be able to classify each respondant according 

to his attitude towards deschooling education, an index was bui^. 

This index was obtained by running a canonical correlation between 
* 

/ ' * 

a set containing information from the 12,"attitudinal" questions, 



and another set containing information "from the "explanatory" 52 * 
questions. This analysis produced canonical v^riates and each of 
these was taken as the index for each set. In order to differen- 
tiate between the two/ the canonical variate for the first set of 

* * 

r 

12 questions shall henceforth be called the "index", while the car- 

« 

nonical variate for the set of" 52 questions will be called the 

. ' J 
"co-index". 

There ar*e two reasons for which we chose to build the 
index in this manner. First, the canonical correlation "builds" 

the canonical variates as a linear combination of the variables 

* * * 

in each set? it then calculates the coefficients for each of 
these linear combinations in view of maximizing the correlation 
betweeh these combinations . Thus the index and the co-index have 
the maximal correlation possible for any such pair of linear 



comninations within the data we are working with. 

In the literature of the social sciences it is not ui%usual 
to find indexes defined as a more or less arbitrary linear' (or non 
linear) combination of some set of .variables. By building am in- 
dex in the manner which has been described, we can see that it 
features the same characteristics exhibited by many a-priori indexes 
i.e., it summarizes the information obtained from the variables 
which measure the attitude in question, and it Opes this via a 
linear combination. However, it should be noted that this is not 
any linear combination. Because this study aims at i;he explanation 
of an attitude- (summarized in the index) by means of another set 
of> data (summarized in the .co-index), it would seem wise to have 
t'he index and the co-index optimally correlated. In keeping' with 

\ 

our data, this is exactly whit canonical correlation does. 

• * 

It ,should be mentioned here that the raw information from 

« 

the 64 questions was not directly used in building 4;he index. When 
working with information from a survey questionnaire, chances are 
rthat some of the items, within each of the two sets which have been 
constructed present a i^igh correlation between them, thus carry- 
ing redundant information. Before using the data to run the 
canonical correlation, therefore? it was decided that another ana- 
lysis should be undertaken in order to condense the information 
contained |in each set of questions. . 

The question is actually to create a set of variables 
from the information of the survey, such that two different sets 
are obtained (one for each o# the original sets of items) and a 
low correlation is present among the variables within each of the 



sets,- It was decided that two separate factor analyses should be 



run (principal components wi>n iterations followed by an oblique 
rotation*). Once these— arfalyses were run, the results showed that 
for the set of twelve "attitudinal" items, three factors were ob- 
taitfr£d7a£ for the set of 52 items, 17 "factors were created. The 
output also contained an obliqueVotation which' served to 1) ob- 
tain minimal correlation between fabt^rs within each of the ana- 
lyses, and 2) obtain factors which could ^De related empirically 
to spme pattern in the actual questionnaire^ items. The factors, 
which were later entered in the canonical correlation, also shown 
a low correlation witfrT each other fchen the two groups of factors 
were considered together. This information was useful for it served * 
to confirm the fact that to assume dependency wfc^ld have been a 
faulty assumption. Hence, it also served- to show that there was 
no sound basis which would have allowed us to "explain" the atti- 
tudes by means of, for instance, multiple regression. 

Having performed the canonical correlation between the 
two sets of derived factors, we obtained as an output the computed 
values. of the index and co-index for each of the subjects in our 
stydj^^^^^ that, due to the missing values of some 

if^M jipfeh lead to missing values on factors artjJ canonical va- 
ri^S^^fe^e population was reduced further. 
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Identifying subpopulat ions /with thfe^Index 

The next step consisted ^Edeveloping a criterion necessary 
in order to use the index values as a population classifier. Many 
. such' criteria 'could be developed, all .of which are simple in na- 
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ture. For instance r one could use simple arithmetics, descriptive 
statistics-, or a combination of both in selecting the index va- 
lues which best breakdown the population. > 

Let us briefly look at these criteria. The first crlte- 

4 

rion involves competing by hand the index values in several hypo- 
thetical situations. For example, if .a family answered number k 
to each question contained within the third heading (see question 
^9 of the Appendix) and number 1 to each question in the first 
two headings (see questions ^7 and ^8 of the Appendix), we could 
conclude that the family would have a clearly positive attitude / 
towards the innovation. Another family answering number 4 to the 
first tv/o headings and number 1 to the third one could be seen to 
exhibit- a clearly negative attitude towards deschooling education. 
In the first case, the 'answers would lead to a computed value x)f 
-10.78 for the index, whereas in the secon^case thk index would 
have a value of ^.91 • Moreover, it* should' be noted that these 
two numbers are .actually extreme values for the index, and that 
from the formula obtained from our calculation, one can see that 
the index value increases linearly with the third factor of the 
attitudinal set and almost negligeably with the other two factors, 
A simple table of possible values for typical gjiswers id given 
in Table 1. The resultant criterion might be referred to as an 
absolute one, in view of the fact that it doesn't depend" on the 
actual answers obtained but only on the .arithmetic' properties of 
the index. The next 'step is to select a value whicft will be used 
to^classify individuals as either clearly for or clearly against : 
deschooling education. For example, one could choose an irtitex 
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value of "less thkn -8.1" as representative of a family favoring 
deschooling, arid an index value^ of "greater than 2.3" as repre- 
sentative o£ a family against deschooling. 

This criterion te the dis advantage that, because it is built 
without regards to the actual index values of the population, one 
can finish the analysis with an empty set on one or both sides. 
Qne could find, for example, that no tfamily falls within tie "pro 
deschooling" group, th&t is, no family have an index value of less 
than, say, -3. This result would be of little value (except frota 
the fact that it could be said that attitudes were polarized around 
one end of the scale-). ^ 

The second criterioncwhich might be used in calculating 
the index values ha^ .a more empirical basis. This criterion would 
involve taking into account the actual distribution of the index 
in our study population. By taking this into account, we could 
decide to associate families with an index value to the "left" of 
the mean index* value minus one standard deviation, as those exhi- 
bitting an attitude in pro Ojf deschooling education. On the other 
hand, those families located on the right of the -mean plus one 
standard deviation could^be considered to be against deschooling. 
It should be noted that more than one standard deviation could be 
taken, but then the possibility of ending Wth an empty set again 
increases. In using this criterion we cpul'd not be entirely sure 
that the two sets generated would necessarily be related to the 
respective attitudes. However, this 'criterion more or less ensures 
that the two sets are adequately distanced from c.ie another, pro- * 
vided that there does not emerge from the calculations a pronounced 
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leptokurtie distribution fur index values. , 4 

As in the case of using arithmetics for selecting the cri- 
tical values for making the classification, it has the disadvantage 
of being possible to obtain art empty set on one or both sides. T^lus 
o^e could choose a combination of both criteria in order to 

generate two non-empty and disjoint sets while keeping in mind the 
fact that they must bear an actual value for analytic purposes (i.^ 
that the~index gap, is large enough, that resulting sets have enough 
subjects, etc. ) ■ 

For the purposes of our study it was 'decided that the sta- 
tistical method (the second one explained above) would be appro- 
priate. We then proceeded to break our population into three 
groups. These groups consisted of 1) families cleanly in favor of 
deschoojLing education, 2) families clearly against it, and 3) fa- 
milies falling into neither of these two categories. However, be- 
bre proceeding to the, final step in oui^ study, it was decided that 
a t-test should be run in order to assure us that other overall 
ckaracteristics.warertt different among^extreme groups apart from the 
information condensed in the index. .Thv&Sk t-test was run on the 
co-indU$ values for the extreme -groups. 



Identifying discriminating characteristics 

, Finally, having identified the two extreme groups, a dis- 
criminant analysis was run on 1;he 11 explanatory" 52 items, in-order 

\ 

to as.sess which of. thoae could best explain (or account for) the 
difference between pro and aginst groups. Needless to say that the 
output from discriminant analysis, in addition to its analytic < 
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purposes, could be further used f<^ classificatory ends (which might 
be a piece of information with great interest for the planner). 

Ftesults and Discussion ' ' 

For the sake of clarity and, conciseness , we shall proceed 

v/ith the results of each analysis in the order they were conducted. 

As stated above, a factor analysis was first conducted so 

as to eliminate redundant irffowation. 'The result of the factor 

analysis on the twelve ••attitudinal" items is shown in Table 2. A 

few observations need be noted here. First, if we look at factor 2 

e can see that the variables which bear the most weight are the 

last four. These were the items forming question no. Thus, fac- 

< **** 
tor 2 strongly identifies with this one question. 

With regards to factors 1 and' 3 the results show that the ■ 

values are M crossed H . That is, in factor 1 the items COMEDA to 

COMF.DD bear tl\e strongest weight while the first four items in the 

talkie exert a lesser influence. This outcome is reversed in the 
4 

case of factor' 3 • As was the -case for factor 2, each of these four' 
sets of items represent a question. Thus, factor 1 strongly itien- 
tifies with questioning 4? while factor 3 strongly identifies 
witji question no. 47 

That the, factors group in this manner is of interest be- 
cause it indicates that* the respondants answered similarly for 
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the four questions contained under each heading. However, there 
was reason to believe that a certain degree of variety in indivi- 
dual responses could have been expected. For example, an indivi- 
dial** could have answered thit home education was compatible but 
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not better* This situation was—apparently not borne out by r the re- 
suits. In view of this, we would venture to say tha^J^j^guestion- 
naire promotes bias, in terms of the responses* because of theWay 
it was constructed, 

7. / 
- > Factor analysis was performed on the 52 "explanatory" items. 

The result was .an output listing 1? factors; we /don't feel necessa- r 
ry to reproduce this results here since the V&lue of this analysis 
is in terms of its use* in subsequent analyses. Suffice it to say 
that the items appeared to be more or less independent in terms of 
their contributions to different factors, 

^ The next step consisted of performing a canonical correla- 

tion. The result of this Analysis is illustrated on Table* 3, As £ 
can be seen from this table, the factors 'have been separated into 
two groups — factors 1 to 3 representing the "attitudinal" infor- 
mation and* factors k to 20 representing the "explanatory" informa^ 
tiorc. From this point on, we shall be referring to the canonical 
var:iate for the former as the index, and the one for the latter as 
the ca-index. What should be noted with regards to Tafele 3 is that 
the index is influenced to the greatest extent by.. factor 3. and 
the co-index by factors 5 and 9. The ^econd part of the output ^ 
of this analysis produced a matrix of correlations between each 
"of the factors. The importance of this part of the- analysis was 
that it allowed us to ascertain that there was little ^correlation 

between each df the factors (with the exception of factors 1 and' 
•• $ •• ■ , 

3 --the result being -Anticipated from the output of the first fac- 

• • ( * 
tor analyses )• 



With these canonical variates we ar^ now able to calculate 
a value for the index. As was stated before, the method chosen to 

culate this was that involving descriptive statistics. In order 
to obtain the information necessary to selecting^ appropriate va- 
lues for the inde.x f we ran a simple descriptive analysis. Results 
are shown in Table From this analysis we were able to determine 
that our population had been reduced, becaus8*missign values, from 
the original 130 to 95* We can also see that the mean valine for t 
t the index is located towards one end of the scale, which means 
that in absoulute terms the population purveyed tends to be more 
negative than positive towards deschoolmg. This will' also imply 
that more families be found in one group than in the other. 

The next step was to choose a value s% that enouj^ sub- 
jects would fall into each group while keeping the maximum 'dis- 
tance between the two groups. It must be remembered that the pur- 
pose of creating an index was to enable us to clearly distinguish 
between those respondants in favor of deschooling and those against. 
It was decided, therefore, that those respondants whose index value 
was situated more than 1 standard deviation away from the mean in 
either directio^ would be included in the subsequent analysis. 

A t-test was now conducted. This analysis allowed us to 
determine how successfully Were we in differentiating between the 
,two populations. The result is shown in Table 5; from this table 
y we can see that 11 .people fell into * the "pro" group and 16 into 
the ^pon" group, thus our population has been finally reduced to ^ 
only 2? families. 
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We proceed now with the, final step, the discriminant ana- 
Aysis, in which we used* the Wiikes type and the stepwise procedure. 
Results yielded by, this analysis are shown in Table 6. 

The final result, therefore lists fourteen variables, 
some of which were expected but most of which were not obvious at 
the start*. That ,ED£ERS, for example, should be included among the 0 
fourteen is a surprising result? one would assume, that different , % 
'people 1 s opinions concerning the value, of education for personal 
developaent^oudd make' no impact %n their opinion about tie schooling 
education. Education of the respondarit,' in contract, 'is one l 

of the variables one would most likely expfect to contribute making 
a difference in attitudes towards the innovation. Other variables 
such .as "communication is pleasant" are also unclear in terms of 
how people would differ, in terms of their opinion in this question. 
On the, other hand,' a -pattern might be seen in that EDSKL and EDDIP 
(the more traditional functions of education) might be favored by , 
the group against deschooling education while hDSPO and ADEDRhC 
might be indicati^ of a new attitude towards, educatiory( which 
moves away from ideas of what is appropriate material for educa- 
tion and what is the "proper" lieu of its occurrence )? -2t fV mi^? 
be of interest to pursue these findings further in order to deepen 
•in the understanding of human attitudes towards deschooling edu- 
cation? for our hypothetical educational planner working with the 
particular population surveyed, however, the ' information obtained 
from- the analysis thus far may be enough Jsp satisfy his needs. 



A reS&ma£^>f the results is offered in Table 7. 
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Conclusion ^ ^ 

In this paper a methodology has been proposed 4 to address 
the problem of measuring an attitude in a population and charac- 
terizing the subjects as a function of such measurement. 

The methodology has* been illustrated for the example of 

measuring attitudes towards desqhooling education; the target pd- 

/ - 

pulation and the data were obtained from a survey conducted by ' 
D.J.Dicks on l8? Pointe-Claire (Montreal) families. Results in- 
dicated that data from \k Selected .items woujL^^e^ discriminate 
between people clearly* against $nd'*clearly for such an educational 
innovation* ^| - 

Concerning the* methpdology, two major problems c\an be 
pointed out here, ^he^ first concerns the reduction of the popula- 
tion size eatailed in the* process of building the index: in our 
example, from the original 130- families (after the preliminary 
elimination) only 2? could be used to set up the extreme groups 
as well as thenX constituted they only input to the discriminant 
analysis (and< thus, all results derive just from these small 

y t 

sample). This reduction,*- due to the large number of items from 
tfre questionnaire that were considered in this study, may be a 
problam when initially smaller populations are studied; but it 
can nevertheless be overcome if an appropriate ^mechanism is in- 
cluded in *the survey procedure in order to reduce the amount og 
missing information as possible. ■ m 

Th6 second problem -concerns^the nature of the. statistical 
tools used here* Some of these are-. analyses indeed intended to 
work: on interval ctr ratio data whose ;join;t distribution has 
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shown to be multinomial. ' This is obviously not the situation with 
the data we had at hand, nor will it be the case of most studies 
where' data come from a survey whose items are answered in a Lickert 
type of scale. However, we felt that given the lack 0?° Expropriate 
analysis, or the impracticality of existing ones in such a large 
study, we were better off by using tools wftose aims were coinci- 
dent with what we were looking for. We accept threatens to our 
study coming from criticisms on the precision, robustness, or ge- 
neralizability of the results. But for the applied researcher and 
the practitioner it still represents a way to solve practical 
problems, which is better than what was available to them before . ~ 
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TABLE 2 



FACTOR ANALYSIS iN^yARl ABUES TO BE EXPLAINED 
FILE ET641 (CREATION DATE « 79/07/19.) 



t 



>0 SLI3Ug PA-C i OW STRUCTU R E MATRIX ; 

' AFTER ROTATION WITH KAISER NORMALIZATION 



DELTA 



FACTOR *1 FACTOR 2 FACTOR 3 



HOMED* 

H0MED9 >f 

MOMEOC T~ 

HOMEDO 

COMEDA 

C0MED9 

COMEDC 

COMEDO ? 

REOEDA~ 

REDEDB 

REDEDC 

REDEDO 



.♦0487 
.46799 



.48271 
.54181 
.88950 
.92056 
.87B09 
.93665 



.07323 
.11862 
.08002 



-.03574 
.05506 



*. 02539 - 
.01708 
.00891 
.19081 
.02134 
.131 94 
i"9661 
.95734 
.'92237 
.93979' 



.91323 
.91733 



•8 5 33 2 
f 88181 
.49190 
.42613 
.50217 
.48941 
6-2' 
.02832 
.03314 
..03179 



19 



V 



i ' TABLE 3 

COEFFICIENTS 'OR VAnlA3.£S 3F Ti£ SECOSD SE"T 

CANVAS 1 



F AC 4 * 
F.*;Cp 
FAC5 
FiC7 

F f. C w 

FAcn 
fac*i 

FAC12 
F AC 1 3 
FAC1 ■» 
F A C i 5 
F AC 1 6 
FACi 7 
FAC13 
FACH 

FACd J 



.0032S 

.519*2 
..0072=? 

.043^2 
■ ,UO^ 

,5l?39 

.03610 - 
.37313 
.192*6 
-,081t>5 

aeon 

-.2 7 V+b 

-.13503 
-.00253 
-.08512 



COEFFICIENTS FOR CA'ONICAL 'VARIABLES DF THE -FIRST 



SET 




C A \| V AR 1 - . < 

„ rjtO-2LDi2 

-.09R23 
1 .00*52 



ME AN 

VARIANCE 
MIN1MJM 
C.V. »CT 



l.OOfO 
-2.718 



8 

,1055E*10 



TABLE 4 



VALID CASES 



95 



5TU EH-J .103 

KURTOS1S * 2 32 

MmX^MUM 2.392 

,95 C.I., ".20* 

MJSS1N3 CASES 35 



STO 0EV 
SKEGNESS 

SUM 

TO 



1.000 
-.43* 
-.000 
.20* 



ERIC 
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TABLE 5 



t 



STAMDakD 
J&V1ATION 



STAMDAflU 

. errorX * 



F E-TAIL 
VA_UE PR03. 



COI 0£* 



• * J 1 u 
. v / 1 o 



1.016 
1.012 



& 



1.01 .959 



* POOLED, Vfc*I ANCE ESTIMATE * SEHA3ATE. VARIANCE ESTIMATE 

* • T 0£3rEES OF 2-T AIL * T DE3REES DF 2-TAJ4- 

* VALUE FREEDOM Pf<03. » VALJE FREEDOM PR03. 



o 
o 



4.72 



2^ 



.000 



4.71 



21 .60 



.000 



ETJ1 " 
C*SE ' 
RADC-<S 

t'OSKw 
E001- 3 
EDSP0 
AOEORtC 
ADED?X 
.ADEJMAL 
ADEDShP 

TELCDMF 
TEUPIC 



-715 

-15662 
. <ff 
15734 

-441 

lbia 

.2955 
'1*949 
rl**5 
.J - =49 
-9790 
5342 
454 

6599 



TABLE 6 

[■leaning of Jode 

t j->^^l, Education of respondant ~ 

t 2l7l3 Watching Educational TV 

! 5h<76 Educ. for credit via radio 

[319^1 Educ. for personal "development 

',9t^b Educ^for getting job skill'- 

,1S<U4 .Fduc. for getting diploma? 

! 37^52 Educ. for sports and activities 

! 33635 Adult 'educ T Taking recreational 

'537^1 .Adult educ 7 The price is rifrht 

3439 2 Correspondence course 

'{,921 j Course in shop. 

jo 1 43 Communication is pleasant 

15379; •••• uses conference telephone 

0i 393 Uses picture telephone 
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• TABLE 7 

Most discriminating factors between the two groups 

i 

9 Group 1 o Group 2 



(pro cle schooling) (against deschooling) 





Background 


Have had more years of 
schooling 


• 




Attitudes 

towards 

Education 

i 


Place more emphasis on 
the importance of obtain- 
ing job skills ss a goal 


Place more emphasis on 
the importance of per- 
sonal development as 
a goal 

Place maffe emp'hasis on 
the value of obtaining 
diplomas and degrees 




Attitudes 
towards 

information 
T/ecnnoiogy 

/ 


Show a more positive atti- 
tude towards the ppssibi- 
lity of watching educatio- 
cational programs on TV 

Find thatt using the tele- 
phone, telex, computers, * 
and data processing 
equipment is a pleasant 
activity 


Disagree with the idea 
of making greater use of 
radio in providing edu- 
cation for credit 

For the* most part, have 
never used the conferen- 
ce telephone 

For the most part, have 
never used the picture 
telephone 




Attitudes 
towards 
adult 
education 


Fi\jd that taking courses 
at a shopping mall is 
convenient 

Are more interested in 
taking adult "education 
courses for recreational * 
purposes 


Fintf that fees for adplt 

education courses are 
appropriately priced 




